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The Ideas 

The Instructions 

The Materials 


Moyer’s provide everything for handi¬ 
crafts for all grades. 

Various media offer ideas for novel and 
interesting projects . . . complete instruc¬ 
tions assure use of production and the 
proper materials mean satisfaction with 
completed work. 




MOYER SCHOOL SUPPLIES LIMITED 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
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A WALK-RITE 

BOOK 

REVOLVING 

CHARGE 

Specialists 

• 

We specialize in the production oi 

ACCOUNT 

Will Solve Your 

Budget Problems 

school annuals large or small. 

Write for prices today 

COMMERCIAL 

One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just 
show your account card when 
you shop. 

ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 

PRINTERS LTD. 

UBIK-RIK 

10010 - 102 STREET 

EDMONTON 

“Edmonton’s Smart Store” 



















These Visual Aids 

are recommended and supplied by your 

University Department of Extension 

Bell and Howell Filmosound. 

RCA and Moviemite Moving Picture projectors. 
Viewlex and Aldis tripurpose (filmstrip and slide) projectors. 
Spencer Opaque projectors. 

Radiant Screens and other accessories. 


Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 
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ATTENTION 

TEACHERS and STUDENTS 

Plan a Trip to Europe this sum¬ 
mer —Join a conducted all¬ 
expense tour for as low as 
$797.00. Leave in July, re¬ 
turn late August. Many other 
tours to choose from with 
various dates of departure. 

We also specialize in ar¬ 
ranging tours on Greyhound 
Lines anywhere. Before you 
travel contact Lawson’s for 
complete information and 
reservations. Authorized 
agents for all airline and 
steamship Co’s. 

P. Lawson Agencies 

Licensed Travel Agents 
110 7th Avenue East 
Calgary, Alberta 
Phone 22660 
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Editorial 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
ATA Strong in Numbers 

T HE Alberta Teachers’ Association has the highest membership of any 
professional organization in Alberta. One person in eighty of voting 
age is a teacher strategically located throughout the province. The 
teachers of Alberta through their local and provincial associations could 
exert a tremendous influence in this province if teachers would co¬ 
ordinate their efforts, as do members of the other professions, especially 
those in medicine and law. 

There are only about 1200 doctors and lawyers in Alberta. Yet 
the influence of these two groups is much greater than the influence of 
teachers, simply because they are organized and their members work 
together. The teachers of Alberta could have just as much influence 
as doctors or lawyers if they used teamwork in organization and pub¬ 
licity. 

Weakness in Teamwork 

Alberta has 6,000 teachers; but the teaching profession, in 
spite of its large membership, in spite of the contacts with other people 
that teachers have, has not been as influential in education as might 
reasonably be expected. Some teachers seldom read The ATA Magazine 
or local newsletters. Some seldom attend local meetings. As a result, the 
Association has members who do not know about our policies and our 
objectives. They do not know what is going on in education in Alberta. 
They do not know how their interests are being affected by develop¬ 
ments in education and other related fields. To the people they know, 
these teachers represent the profession and they may express opinions 
about educational matters, based on their own limited experiences, 
and with little knowledge of ATA policies. 

Some of the teachers who regard the profession as a stepping stone, 
object to pension contributions and Association fees. Apparently, they 
fail to see that the benefits of today, such as better salaries, one of the 
best pension schemes in Canada, and strong tenure laws, have been won 
by the teachers in the preceding 25 years. Anyone who is teaching should 
be an active member of the Association for as long as he is engaged in 
teaching—better still, for as long as he is in education. Moreover, it is 
reasonable to assume that, once a person has been an active member 
of the teaching profession, he will continue to support teachers and 
schools even after he has left the profession. Do you know that there 
are about 30,000 ex-teachers in Alberta? 

Divide and Conquer 

Perhaps our very numbers, as well as the large turnover of teachers, 
are the main reasons why it is easy to set one group of teachers 
4 The ATA Magazine 



against another. At one time or another, attempts have been made 
to drive a wedge between teachers with one year of training and those 
with a degree. Teachers with experience have been matched against 
those without experience. Public school teachers have been pitted 
against high school teachers. Principals and teachers have been made 
suspicious of each other. Why can’t teachers see that whenever our 
unity is weakened, teachers are the losers. All teachers should support 
the official policies of the Association in regard to allowances for ex¬ 
perience, qualifications, and responsibilities in salary schedules. When 
we ask for twelve or fifteen hundred dollars more for teachers 
with experience than for beginning teachers, we are not saying that 
every teacher with experience is giving better service than every teacher 
without experience. We are simply saying that a teacher gives better 
service with each year of experience and that, therefore, all teachers 
are entitled to annual increments. Also, a teacher is a better teacher with 
additional training and, therefore, all teachers are entitled to adequate 
allowances for training. 

The policy of the Alberta Teachers’ Association about teacher 
training programs is the same as that adopted by doctors when their 
standards were being raised. In the medical profession, when minimum 
qualifications were raised, all practising doctors were granted new cer¬ 
tificates based on minimum qualifications. This is the only concession 
in teaching. In order to qualify for a higher class of certificate, a teacher 
must comply with the prescribed regulations, except .... in cases 
where personality is “The Thing.” 

Active Members 

A large majority of teachers are active members of our Association. 
These teachers have become familiar with Association policies and 
objectives through attendance at Annual General Meetings and through 
articles, reports, and resolutions in The AT A Magazine. These teachers 
know how our policies have been developed, to what extent our ob¬ 
jectives have been achieved, what the present prospects are, and what 
steps are practicable within the foreseeable future. 

Calling All Teachers 

In summary, our main strength is in our numbers and in our in¬ 
fluence with others, depending on the degree of unity within our own 
ranks. Our weak spots are the poor coordination and cooperation in 
matters in which teachers have a stake, and in our failure to interest 
more people in school problems. Our Association has formulated its 
policies and objectives with care. These are reviewed from time to time, 
and often amended. All of which should be well known to our members, 
in order that they may help us to achieve these objectives, which are 
in their own interests and to their personal and professional advantage. 

How many of the eighty people of voting age per teacher can YOU 
persuade to support the schools? This is a job for every teacher and 
every teacher should be on the job. 

February. 1951 5 



FIRST CANADIAN CH AM PI ONS—TH E GRADS OF 1922 
Left to right, Daisy Johnson (the only Grad now teaching in Edmonton), J. Percy Page, 
Nellie Perry, Eleanor Mountfield, Dorothy Johnson, Winnie Martin, Connie Smith. 

Percy Page and His Amazing Grads 

ELIZABETH BISHOP 


Best in Fifty Years 

PORTS editors and newscasters, 
voting in a Canadian Press Poll 
last December, chose a girl’s team 
from Edmonton as Canada’s greatest 
basketball team for the first half of 
the century. There could scarcely 
have been much argument about this 
selection, for, during seventeen of 
those fifty years, there was only one 
basketball team which was consis¬ 
tently acknowledged throughout the 
world as unequalled. The team was 
the Edmonton Grads. Their coach 
during their entire career was an 
Edmonton teacher, J. Percy Page. 

Unparalleled Record 

On June 15, 1915, the Commercial 
Graduates’ Basketball Club was 
formed in Edmonton and 25 years 
later the Grads withdrew from active 
participation in the game, after hav¬ 
ing established a remarkable record. 
During this period, the Grads trav¬ 
elled 125,000 miles in Europe, the 


United States, and Canada. They 
played 533 official games, several of 
them against men’s teams, and won 
502 or 96.2 percent of all games 
played. They won the first inter¬ 
national series against Cleveland in 
1923 thus winning the Underwood 
Trophy. This trophy they held dur¬ 
ing the 17 years it was up for compe¬ 
tition and, at the end of that time, 
the team was given permanent pos¬ 
session of it. 

It was not uncommon for the 
Grads to play through a whole bas¬ 
ketball season without a single loss. 
The team had one “winning streak” 
of 147 games! 

Basketball was not, and still not, 
considered as an official event at 
the Olympic games. However, the 
Grads attended four consecutive 
Olympic games: Paris, 1924; Am¬ 
sterdam, 1928; Los Angeles, 1932; 
Berlin, 1936. The games which the 
Grads played were arranged as ex¬ 
hibition contests. Had basketball 
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been officially recognized, the Grads 
would have won considerable number 
of points for Canada. 

For 25 years of play, the Grads 
maintained an amateur status in the 
truest sense. No player ever re¬ 
ceived money for her services, and 
at no time was the club ever spon¬ 
sored by a private concern. 

Percy Page 

Those are the statistics, convinc¬ 
ing certainly, but perhaps a little 
colourless. Yet behind this record, 
and behind the team, was Mr. Page, 
who was responsible for the team’s 
successes. Mr. Page came to Edmon¬ 
ton from Ontario in 1912 to intro¬ 
duce Commercial work in the high 
school. During the fall of 1914, two 
commercial classes were opened in 
the John A. McDougall School, under 
the direction of Mr. Page and Mr. 
E. E. Hyde. The question arose as to 
who should take charge of the girl’s 
physical education classes and who 
should instruct the boys. At the time, 
there were more girls than boys in 
the school, so one teacher had to 
take on a heavier task than the other. 
As Mr. Page was married it was felt 
that he might cope more easily with 


the ways of the fair sex, so he agreed 
to take the girls. “But for that de¬ 
cision, seemingly so unimportant at 
the time,” Mr. Page states, “there 
might never have been any such team 
as the Grads.” 

Basketball was already a well- 
known sport in Edmonton at that 
time, and the Commercial team, play¬ 
ing home games out of doors for lack 
of gym facilities, entered the high 
school league. In this high school 
league they won their first champion¬ 
ship. The following spring the team 
went on to win their first provincial 
title, and encouraged by their suc¬ 
cesses, decided to form the club 
which was to become so famous. 
About 1923 it dawned on the citizens 
of Edmonton that they had a team of 
championship calibre. 

Financially, the team carried on 
through the years, on the basis of the 
“gates” received. As more champion¬ 
ships, titles, cups, and honors were 
won by the Grads, as was only 
natural the home town came to take 
its team a little for granted. Atten¬ 
dance at games was sometimes dis¬ 
appointing. Thus, in a way, the 
Grads were victims of their own suc¬ 
cess. Occasionally, a particularly 


WORLD CHAMPIONS—THE GRADS OF 1939 
Back row, left to rght, Mabel Munton, Jean Williamson, J. Percy Page, Noel McDonald, 
Winnie Gallen; front row, left to right, Kay MacRitchie, Helen Northup, Etta Dann, 
Sophie Brown. McDermid Studios Ltd. 





strong team such as the Tulsa Stenos 
threatened to replace the Grads as 
World Champions. Then the Edmon¬ 
ton Arena would be packed with the 
most enthusiastic supporters any 
team could desire. Mr. Page feels 
that through the years the city did 
back the Grads magnificently. It was 
only when the arena was taken over 
by the Airforce, that the club dis¬ 
banded. That was in 1940 and the 
Grads retired at a time, so rarely 
seen in the sporting world, when 
they were still at the top. 

How Was It Possible? 

Many ask, how was it possible that 
such a standard could he maintained 
for so many years? Undoubtedly the 
secret lies with Mr. Page though he, 
himself, lays no claim to this. No one 
trained him in coaching methods, 
but he trained himself by watching 
every game he possibly could, and 
by reading every book on the subject 
he could lay his hands on. With the 
exception of two, every member of 
the Grads attended McDougall Com¬ 
mercial as a student. Thus, as a 
teacher, Mr. Page could watch poten¬ 
tial Grads as they played on the 
school teams and on the Gradettes. 
Perhaps his success lay in the fact 
that, by the time a girl was invited 
to become a member of the Grads, 
he knew her mentality, personality, 
and playing ability well. Further¬ 
more, these teams provided Mr. Page 
with a constant pool from which to 
draw replacements. The same play¬ 
ing system used throughout was a 
source of valuable continuity. 

Mr. Page exerted a quiet but firm 
discipline over the girls. It was clear¬ 
ly understood that practices must be 
attended regularly and that during 
practices all players must work hard. 
On the other hand, Mr. Page never 
over-worked his girls. They practiced 
for an hour and a half twice a week 
only. Except under exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances that was all. Time after 
time, in closely fought games, the 
stamina of the Grads would outlast 


that of their opponents and help 
clinch a victory in the dying seconds 
of the game. Many girls played on 
the team for years, in fact the 
Grads used only 38 players from 
1922 to 1940. Unlike many other 
coaches, Mr. Page ignored the intri¬ 
cate plays evolved by “specialists” 
but concentrated on the simple plans 
of attack and defence. He laid great 
stress on accuracy in both passing 
and shooting, intelligent playing, and 
team cooperativeness, and developed 
all of these to a high degree. Marg¬ 
aret MacBurney established a free- 
throw record in 1931 by scoring 61 
consecutive tries. 

Good Sportsmanship 

Perhaps, however, the most im¬ 
portant factors which produced year 
after year a team of championship 
calibre, were the intangibles which 
Mr. Page instilled in the minds of 
the Grads. The late Dr. James A. 
Naismith, the inventor of the game, 
spoke of these when he stated in a 
letter to the team 

. . . My admiration is not only 
for your remarkable record of 
games won (which of itself 
would make you stand out in 
the history of basketball) but 
also for your record of clean 
play, versatility in meeting 
teams at their own style, and 
more especially for your un¬ 
broken record of good sports¬ 
manship. It is the combination 
of all these things that makes 
your record so wonderful. My 
admiration and respect go to 
you also because you have re¬ 
mained unspoiled by your suc¬ 
cess, and have retained the 
womanly graces notwithstand¬ 
ing your participation in a stren¬ 
uous game . . . 

Referring to Mr. Page, Dr. Naismith 

. . . This message would not be 
complete without a reference to 
my good friend, Mr. Percy 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Education-Everybody's Business 

Suggestions for Education Week, March 4-10, 1951 

• The School Visit 

Plan the visit to your school carefully. Your pupils can help 
prepare the invitations, the program, and the displays. They can be 
the reception committee. They can assist with serving refresh¬ 
ments. The emphasis should be on “things to do and see,” rather 
than on speeches. 

• The Church 

Visit the clergy in your area. Invite the ministers to visit 
your school. Suggest a sermon devoted to Education for Sunday, 
March 4. 

• Visual Aids 

If you have filmstrips, posters, and other visual aids, put on a 
demonstration lesson for visitors. 

• Store Displays 

See your leading merchants. Ask them to give you window 
space during Education Week. Organize pupils into groups to work 
out informative window displays. 

• Public Meetings 

You might consider staging public meetings and inviting outside 
speakers to discuss educational matters. Town councillors, school 
trustees, the superintendent might be asked. 

• Social Events 

Plan a social gathering and invite parents and trustees. Make 
it YOUR party but enlist the aid of older pupils. 

© A School Fair 

A school fair, with booth-like arrangements and students in 
attendance to explain to parents the different kinds of school aids 
used in teaching today, might be tried. 

• Service Clubs 

Service clubs are willing to make “Education.—Everybody’s 
Business” the theme for their March meetings. You might help them 
by providing speakers or material for their programs. 

• Radio Talks 

Dramatization of a school event, a short talk, a panel discussion 
—these are several ways in which the radio can help you to 
publicize Education Week. 
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As state servants, surrounded by powerful, hostile forces, 
schools are poorly qualified as social reformers. They 
should aim rather to educate persons able to improve 
society. 


Can Schools Improve Society? 

H. E. SMITH 

Dean, Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


T HE school serves the state in 
many important ways. Its trans¬ 
mits, generation by generation, cer¬ 
tain parts of the cultural heritage, 
keeps youth occupied in relatively 
wholesome exercises, and in part 
trains them to future citizenship. It 
teaches the principles of healthful 
living and temperate conduct. Uni¬ 
versal and compulsory education cer¬ 
tainly extends the boundaries of 
literacy. At the higher levels of edu¬ 
cation many useful skills are acquir¬ 
ed and professional status reached. 
The school is a state institution to do 
its will; otherwise financial support 
would be withdrawn. 

Our problem is to consider if the 
school can go beyond this to the 
actual improvement of society. 
Some educators have held so. Some 
have gone so far as to outline plans 
for reconstruction. In my opinion 
they are wrong, at least so long as 
the state and the school remain demo¬ 
cratic. Totalitarian states have from 
time to time used the school to recast 
the social order. Liberal states have 
for the most part wisely refrained 
from the attempt. 

Has Society Advanced? 

The test, you will say, is twofold. 
In what ways, if any, has society im¬ 
proved over the last few hundred 
years? And if improvement can be 
shown, have the schools contributed 
to it in any significant way? 

Now improvement is a slippery 
word and means many things to many 
people. Perhaps it is measured in 
terms of material blessings, or in 


the growth of personal freedom, or 
in a wider and deeper interest in 
cultural pursuits. Some would assess 
it in terms of purely humanistic 
values; others emphasize spiritual 
values alone. 

In the production, distribution, and 
uses of material goods Western na¬ 
tions have in the past two centuries 
made giant strides. Personal free¬ 
dom has become almost a natural 
right, certainly in theory and largely 
in practice. Literacy is well-nigh 
universal. Government departments 
of health and welfare attest to the 
public interest in these matters. But 
when it comes to cultural and 
spiritual improvement, one of neces¬ 
sity becomes a little restrained. The 
evidence is, to say the least, equi¬ 
vocal. 

Discussion of our problem from 
this angle would be interminable. No 
two of us would agree upon what 
constitutes social improvement unless 
we agreed first upon an ultimate, the 
sumrrmm bonum, of human life. 
Philosophers and theologians have 
done their best. But as Meredith 
puts it: 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the 

When hot for certainty in this our 
life. 

I suggest we shall do well to 
abandon the first part of our ques¬ 
tion and ask rather if the constitu¬ 
tion of the school is such as to permit 
it to function as an instrument for 
the improvement of society. The 
answer, I submit, is by and large, a 
categorical “No.” 
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Schools Traditionally Conservative 

In the first place the school is an 
instrument of the state, or more ac¬ 
curately, an instrument of what 
Rousseau called the general will of 
the people. It teaches the necessary 
social skills, transmits those parts of 
the cultural heritage thought signifi¬ 
cant, and attempts to induce social 
attitudes deemed proper. Beyond 
this it cannot go, or can go only a 
little way or for a short time. Pre¬ 
sently it receives the word of cau¬ 
tion or the mandate of conformity. 
The school cannot teach communism, 
or race tolerance, or anything else 
much beyond public opinion. The 
initiative lies outside the sphere of 
the school, whether in a public con¬ 
sensus or in the minds of social 
leaders. The school may serve as an 
instrument of enlightenment or of 
indoctrination, but the message is not 
its own. Unlike the university or 
press or church it is not free. It can¬ 
not speak with one voice because 
there is no universal school, no uni¬ 
versal teacher training institution, 
and no universal teachers’ association 
except in the most nebulous form. 

If you like theory, you will, of 
course demur. You will say the 
curriculum is select and refined, that 
it represents the best in a society. 
The teachers, you will say, are also 
select and refined. The net result 
ought therefore to be a continuous 
promotion of the good and a continu¬ 
ous suppression of the bad; in short, 
improvement. 

Against this argument it may be 
contended that curriculum makers 
are not all Solons or Platos or Froe- 
bels. Each in his ignorance, ■ or pre¬ 
judice or enthusiasm has his own 
vision of the good life, and of this 
strange mixture education is made. 
Similarly, not all teachers are equip¬ 
ped as social reformers, and indeed 
few of them aspire to that role. 
To this add that the school tradi¬ 
tionally has been conservative, fre¬ 
quently laggard, and has required 


periodic awakenings to keep it even 
abreast of social change. 

Then again the school’s work is ef¬ 
fective only if social institutions 
exist to reinforce and sustain its ef¬ 
forts. Rousseau, in attacking the 
society of his time, was in fact at¬ 
tacking its institutions—aristocracy, 
entrenched privilege, the economic 
system, and the like. Against their 
corruption he urged the purity of 
the natural man: a dubious argument 
but nonetheless effective. What he 
was sure about was that a bad 
society corrupts even the most in¬ 
nocent. We can be sure of that too. 
Unless our modern institutions are 
honest and just and wholesome the 
school labors in vain. 

Humanizing Children 

To this constitutional limitation of 
the school as instrument of social 
reform, there must be added the 
limitation imposed by the raw ma¬ 
terial with which it works. I refer to 
the pupils. The original nature of 
man has for nearly two thousand 
years in Western tradition been ac¬ 
counted bad. St. Augustine, Calvin, 
and Luther preached the doctrine of 
total depravity, the “conceived 
in iniquity, born in sin” sort of 
thing. In himself man was abject, 
the victim of his natural lusts, help¬ 
less and hopeless. Through grace 
alone could salvation be found. Rous¬ 
seau and Froebel thought otherwise, 
and their disciples have gone on 
from there to affirm the essential 
purity and goodness of the newborn 
child. Freud injected something of a 
sour note into this chorus of praise, 
but the dissonance has not been 
much noticed. 

Actually it appears that the child 
is born with egoistic impulses ready 
for action. But society at once 
takes him in hand and by blows or 
caresses, by force or cajolery or ex¬ 
ample, as the case may be, induces a 
measure of altruism. The institutions 
of home, neighborhood, church, and 
school give him comfort and security 
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in return for conformity. Some 
would say his egoism merely softens 
and learns to find socially acceptable 
expression. Be that as it may, there 
emerge the finest flowers of char¬ 
acter as Socrates, Paul, Spinoza, 
and innumerable others, down to the 
most unhuman specimens as Judas, 
Nero, or Hitler. Social cohesion in¬ 
clines most individuals to a degree of 
altruism, but, paraphrasing a sentence 
from the late Professor Elton Mayo 
of Harvard, “they relapse upon self- 
interest when social association fails 

In short, the energies of the school 
are absorbed largely in transforming 
non-human organisms into human be¬ 
ings. Its concern is to individualize 
and to socialize. As instruments it 
uses the elements of the curriculum. 
By grade nine its product is barely 
ready to make its way in society. 
Grade twelve is better. Then at com¬ 
mencement exercises it is announced 
that education has only begun. Some 
years of further education will be 
required to insure the possession of 
truly human attributes. With its 
resources so expended, and expended 
year by year with no hope of better 
raw material, how can the school 
hope to improve society? Even now 
it calls to parent-teacher associa¬ 
tions, to citizens’ committees, and the 
like for help in its never-ending 
task. 

To these internal limitations of the 
school we must add external forces 
antipathetic to its highest purposes. 
Nationalism, commercialism in vari¬ 
ous forms, and even intellectualism 
as embodied in science run counter 
to the professed aims of education. 
This is especially true of the modern 
world. The school supports the ideals 
of universal peace, Christian brother¬ 
hood, cooperation, simple living, and 
high thinking. From these it is a far 
cry to the actualities of commerce, 
nationalism, and much of applied 
science. So patent are the facts that 
a simple illustration or two will 
suffice. 


Enemies of Education 

In commerce the acknowledged 
motive is obviously profit, and its 
slogans are rugged individualism, 
competition, caveat emptor, and 
business survival. Of late years it is 
moving away from free competition 
to monopolies, cartels, price fixing, 
and lobbying. Its advertising appeals 
to fear or sex or personal and 
family rivalry. Such practices the 
■ schools may condone but seldom 
praise. 

The free press, once the bulwark 
of a people’s freedom, disseminator 
of news and considered opinion, has 
become big business competing for 
readers. Where competition is keen, 
the only holds barred are those of 
government proscription. Motives to 
which appeal is made are the very 
ones the school aims to refine or 
transmute. Legislators are game for 
exposure and insult; movie stars for 
exposure of another sort and adula¬ 
tion. Fortunately, these strictures 
apply in toto only to relatively few 
publications, but unfortunately those 
very publications are the most 
popular. It may be the schools are 
failing to inculcate refinement and 
good taste, but whatever the case 
they labor against heavy odds. 

Science offends chiefly in its 
glamor. It dominates our lives to 
the prejudice of' the fine arts. It 
makes us recipients rather than 
than creators. Mathematics and 
science replace much of the school 
time once spent on language, litera¬ 
ture, and the arts. For the majority 
of pupils science and mathematics 
open up few fields of permanent in¬ 
terest. In a way they may be 
humanizing, but not as literature and 
the languages are. 

What Is School’s Role? 

In summary, what I am contending 
is that the school is badly cast in the 
role of social reformer. In the first 
instance it is itself an agent or instru- 

( Continued on page 13) 
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Ed. Student Rhodes 
Scholar for 1951 


The John Walker Barnett scholar¬ 
ship winner in 1947, Peter M. 
Roberts of Lethbridge, Alberta, was 
chosen as the Rhodes scholar of 1951 
for Alberta. He was selected from 
five other candidates by the Rhodes 
scholarship selection committee for 
the province. 

The scholarship entitles Mr. Ro¬ 
berts to two years’ study at Oxford, 
England. 

Mr. Roberts received his early 
schooling in Lethbridge, his bachelor 
of education degree from the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta in 1948, and will 
graduate in the spring with a master 
of arts degree in English. 

He has won numerous scholarships 
during his high school and university 
studies. In grade XII he was award¬ 
ed a matriculation scholarship en¬ 
titling him to three years’ tuition at 
the university here. As well as the 
John Walker Barnett scholarship 
which he won in his second year at 
the Faculty of Education, he won the 
English writing prize and the French 
government book prize. Last year he 
won the $250 Frederick Stapells 
scholarship for graduate study in the 
humanities. 

This year, he is doubling as an 

instructor in English composition 



PETER M. ROBERTS 


the university. He is the editor of 
Stet, the campus quarterly maga¬ 
zine, and was president of the stu¬ 
dents’ union at St. Stephen’s College 
for one year. 

Mr. Roberts plans to study at Ox¬ 
ford in the field of English language 
and literature in preparation for 
at teaching on his return to Canada. 


Can Schools Improve Society? 

(Continued from page 12) 
ment of the state. Its effectiveness 
is largely determined by the support 
it receives from other social institu¬ 
tions. Its energies are largely ex¬ 
hausted in bringing children from a 
state of nature to the stature of per¬ 
sons. And finally it meets at every 
turn social forces dehumanizing in 
their effect. 

The school should aim, I suggest, 
at something different. Its proper 

February 


role is to produce personality in the 
sense upon which most of us would 
agree. The first ingredient is pos¬ 
session of the basic elements of our 
culture. The second is a vision of 
the generous, wholesome, and 
humane way of life and a dispositon 
to attain to it. If the school can do 
something of this sort, society may 
safely be left to improve or reform 
itself. 
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Writing Maketh an Exact Man 

D. M. SULLIVAN 

Registrar, Department of Education 
Edmonton, Alberta 


T EACHERS of high school English 
may be startled and possibly 
shocked to find that 24 percent of 
the English 3 candidates last June 
made a score of absolute zero in 
paragraph-writing. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the original paragraph 
had a value of 40 marks, and was 
placed near the beginning of the 
paper, six percent of the candidates 
did not even attempt to write the 
paragraph, and of those who made 
the attempt eighteen percent receiv¬ 
ed zero for their efforts. These 
figures are based on a study of 500 
papers selected by the writer as a 
representative sample of the 4,000 
papers in English Language written 
in the Province. One hundred of 
these sample papers were by Calgary 
students, one hundred by Edmonton 
students, and three hundred by stu¬ 
dents from towns, hamlets and rural 
centres. All the papers in English, 
including these 500, were marked last 
July by the 28 sub-examiners ap¬ 
pointed by the Department of Edu¬ 
cation. Every sub-examiner was a 
high school teacher actively engaged 
in teaching English 3 in some class¬ 
room in the Province and hardly 
likely to be prejudiced against his 


own students. The distribution of 
marks on the 500 papers which form 
the basis for this study is shown on 
the table below. 

What are the reasons for this 
palpable weakness in paragraph 
writing? A study of the written 
work in these papers indicates that 
students do not clearly understand 
the structure and purpose of the 
paragraph. Many candidates wrote 
not a paragraph but a brief essay un¬ 
divided into paragraphs. A great 
many students submitted material 
utterly at variance with the topic 
they chose. A few wrote para¬ 
graphs which were longer than their 
own essays at the end of the question 
paper. But the outstanding cause of 
the very low scores were careless¬ 
ness, complacency, and sheer disin¬ 
clination to revise. 

Socrates Dissatisfied 

Unlike Socrates, high school stu¬ 
dents seem satisfied with their first- 
attempts. No foolscap? sheets or 
scratch pads were provided, but 
there was a booklet with plenty of 
space clearly labelled “For rough 
work.” Twenty-two percent of the 
candidates did not use any of this 


Students’ Marks < 


TABLE A 

a Paragraph Writing (Maximum 40) 


No. of Candi¬ 
dates W'ho 
Made This 
Mark 
None 
8 

20 


Percentage of 
the Maximum 
Mark 


Percentage of 
Candidates 
Making This 


14 


37.5 
25.0 

12.5 


23.6 
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space provided for rough work, nor 
did they make even the slightest 
change in their written work. Fifty- 
three percent of the candidates used 
half or less than half of the space 
provided for revision. The moral is 
clear and unmistakable. Without 
constant practice and unremitting 
revision of one’s work no person can 
hope to become an effective writer. 
The seeds of success are lying dor¬ 
mant in our high school students, but 
these seeds will never sprout unless 
they are watered by a steady stream 
of self-criticism, nor will they grow 
unless nourished to fruition by the 
kindly advice and encouragement of 
a well-informed teacher. 

Here is a paragraph written by a 
student who, given the will to look 
for, and correct, her shortcomings in 
style, could be taught to produce 
competent and even distinguished 
writing: 



verbose. The following paragraph 
has distinct possibilities, provided 
that it be shorn of useless verbiage 
and re-designed and made more uni¬ 
fied in keeping with the topic 
sentence: 




Life is Serious at Eighteen 


Teen-agers are not as shallow- 
minded and irresponsible as they are 
painted by some of the cartoonists. 
One looks in vain among these 500 
papers for examples of humor, 
though instances of unconscious 
humor are legion. Strangely, high 
school students seldom use quotations 
or if they do the line or phrase is, 
as a rule, misquoted. Very few 
biblical references are cited and 
those used are almost invariably dis¬ 
torted. 

Here are some sentences written 
by a girl who expresses her views 
with deep conviction and intensity of 
feeling: 



ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
D.M. Sullivan, at present registrar of 
the Department of Education, has been 
high school inspector in Alberta, superin¬ 
tendent of schools, principal of a high 
school at Medicine Hat, and is regarded 


Alberta. 

Mr. Sullivan s n 
English examinat 
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Prancing Metaphors 

Of all the figures of speech the 
most popular is the metaphor; grade 
twelve students thoroughly under¬ 
stand the metaphor and apply it with 
success. The following is typical: 


Another student of practical t 
th a hint of sly humor says: 


A Brilliant Essay 

It is a pleasure to print in full an 
essay which received a mark of 72 
out of a possible 75. Had I personal¬ 
ly marked this essay I should have 
given it 75 for material, style and 
effectiveness, because it represents 
the highest standard of writing that 
can reasonably be expected from a 
grade twelve student: 


The second student indulges in a 
pretty bit of onomatopoeia, and ful¬ 
fills the promise of her opening 
sentence by writing a consistently 
good essay throughout. Here is her 
first sentence: 


One mark of a good writer is the 
ability to choose exact and vivid 
descriptive words. The writer of the 
two paragraphs below achieves a fine 
effect through his use of well-chosen 
adjectives and adverbs: 





oca! has broadcast a series o 
•adio station. Read what Geral 
! publicity committee, says i 


Public Relations 


GERALD S. GRANT 
Medicine Hat Local 


P URPOSES. (I) To arouse public 
interest in Education, (2) To 
gain the support of the public so that 
progress may be made in Education, 
including new schools, better quali¬ 
fied teachers, and better salaries. 
Methods. This is the third year that 
we have run a series of programs 
over the local Radio Station CHAT. 

Owr first year —A series of 16 
broadcasts of 15 minutes each. 
These were round table discussions 
and scripts were prepared by teach¬ 
ers who took part. Ethel Cobb acted 
as chairman of each broadcast. The 
topics were: (1) Objectives of Edu¬ 
cation, (2) The Child in Division I, 
(3) The Child in Division II, (4) The 
Child in Division III, (5) The Senior 
High School, (6) The Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association, (7) Report Cards, 
(8) Home and School Associations, 
(9) PT in Our Schools, (10) Extra¬ 
curricular Activities, (11) Guidance, 
(12) Music, (13) School Finance, 
(14) Audio-visual Aids, (15) Mea¬ 
surement of Work Done at School. 

This whole series was called Our 
Children at School. 

Our second year —The 16 broad¬ 
casts were of six minutes each. The 
series was again called Our Children 
at School. 

A roving reporter theoretically 
visited schools and then reported on 
what he had seen. These reports were 
again written and read each night by 
Fred Millican (the roving reporter). 
School hockey and basketball scores 
were also given. 

Our third year (1950-51 )—It was 
felt that scripts were good but lack¬ 
ed life. It was also felt that there 


was too much teacher participation 
and that an effort should be made 
to secure the cooperation of the 
public. 

With this in view we decided to 
have panel discussions and invited 
interested people to take part. There 
will be a series of 16 broadcasts, 15 
minutes in length. The series is call¬ 
ed What is Your Opinion? 

To date, the following topics have 
been discussed: 

(1) “How do Medicine Hat 
Schools Rate?” (based on the article 
in Life Magazine). We did three 
broadcasts on this (two teachers, two 
school board members, one home and 
school representative). 

(2) “Remember When”-old times 
in teaching reviewed (four teachers). 

(3) “The Business Man Looks at 
the School Graduate”-(a banker, a 
druggist, a CP telegraph manager). 

(4) “Responsibilities of the Home” 
—(one school board member (lady), 
one home and school representative, 
one mother). 

Conclusions. It is felt that points 
may not be driven home so well in 
these non-scripted broadcasts but 
that they are more vital. More 
interest has been aroused. 

We have received excellent co¬ 
operation from our local station, 
CHAT. We set aside a small sum for 
advance publicity, both over radio 
and through newspapers. 

We have sent out two question¬ 
naires and have received an excellent 
response. 

We feel that the results are 
gratifying and that some of our ob¬ 
jectives are being met. 
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The Foundation Fields 
In Teacher Education 

BRIGHAM Y. CARD 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Alberta 


M Y TOPIC tonight is “The 
Foundation Fields in Teacher 
Education.” In the discussion which 
follows my purpose is to answer brief¬ 
ly two questions: 

(1) What are the foundation fields 
of education? 

(2) Why are they important in 
the training of teachers? 

A Comparison 

To answer these questions let us 
begin by comparing the foundations 
of education to the foundations of a 
house. We observe first that the 
foundations of a house are partially 
buried in the earth where they at¬ 
tract little attention. Ordinarily it is 
the design or the decoration of the 
visible part of the house which we 
admire or criticize. 

The foundations of education are 
somewhat similar. Many of us ad¬ 
mire or criticize the outward, visible 
parts of our educational system, and 
occasionally suggest some remodel¬ 
ling. Most of our attention is 
focused on the courses of study, the 
discipline in the school, the adequacy 
of the school buildings, the supply of 
teachers, or the heavy burden of 
taxation which makes public educa¬ 
tion possible. There are many times, 
however, when the less visible foun¬ 
dations of our educational structure 
also need examination and study. 
During conditions of rapid social 
change, such as in depressions or 
during wars, when our traditional 
values and points of view are chal¬ 
lenged, we are forced to inspect our 
educational foundations to locate pos¬ 
sible weaknesses and plan to 
strengthen them if we contemplate 


re-designing or remodelling our 
school system. 

Current Interest in the 
Foundations 

Much attention has been given in 
current writing to the condition of 
education. The recent October 
sixteenth issue of Life Magazine was 
devoted exclusively to the status of 
education in the United States. While 
the foundations of education do not 
attract the same degree of publicity 
as the more spectacular part of educa¬ 
tion they too are under critical re¬ 
view. Last year a committee of top- 
ranking educators from the American 
National Society of College Teach¬ 
ers of Education made an extensive 
analysis of educational foundations. 
Their report, The Emerging Tasks of 
the Foundations of Education, has 
just been published. Last year the Al¬ 
berta Department of Education pub¬ 
lished what is perhaps the best re¬ 
view of the foundations of education 
ever to be made in Canada. This was 
called Foundations of Education. It is 
available to laymen and teachers as 
Bulletin I of Alberta’s Program of 
Studies for the Elementary and Sec¬ 
ondary Schools. 

(Editor’s Note: As far as is known, 
it is the only one published to date.) 

Foundation Materials 

Let us return again to our com¬ 
parison. In constructing a house, the 
careful builder uses only first class 
materials in his foundations. He 
chooses a good grade of sand and 
gravel, and a reliable brand of 
cement. He makes sure these ma¬ 
terials are well mixed and in the 
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proper .proportions, and that his 
plans call for enough concrete to 
make strong walls. 

In building the foundations of edu¬ 
cation similar care must be exer¬ 
cised in the choice of materials and 
in putting them together in the best 
proportions. There must also be 
ample foundation material used to 
support the structure that is being 
built. However, instead of using 
sand and gravel and cement, the 
educator uses facts and ideas for his 
foundation materials. He gets these 
materials from what are known as 
the foundation fields of education. 

The Past 

The first foundation field of edu¬ 
cation is the historical. From the 
vast supply of facts in the past ex¬ 
perience of mankind, the historian, 
and particularly the educational his¬ 
torian, search out and organize the 
facts pertaining to education. They 
look for the various ways in which 
schools have been financed, for the 
ways schools have been adapted to 
fit the demands of a pioneer, agri¬ 
cultural, or industrial society. They 
describe former courses of study and 
the methods of training teachers. 
They also report on how schools have 
been used as the instruments of vari¬ 
ous political or other groups, how 
they have contributed to self-govern¬ 
ment, or been the tools of dictators. 
Many of the facts of today’s founda¬ 
tions of education come from the his¬ 
tory of education. There are many 
more facts from the past of educa¬ 
tion, particularly of education in Al¬ 
berta and Canada, which need to be 
searched out and organized in a use- 
able form. There is no dearth of 
material, only of educational his¬ 
torians. 

Study of the Individual 

The second foundation field of edu¬ 
cation is the psychological. Of all 
our foundation fields this one is per- 


This is a radio talk prepared by Brig¬ 
ham Y. Card, assistant professor of 
education, University of Alberta, and 
was transcribed for broadcast over 
Radio Station CKUA during the Fac¬ 
ulty of Education series. 


haps the best- developed. About fifty 
years ago a number of psychologists, 
who were studying how men learn, 
joined forces with a number of edu¬ 
cators who were studying how best 
to teach. The combined field of 
study was given the name of educa¬ 
tional psychology. The facts contri¬ 
buted by the educational psycholog¬ 
ists have been extensively used in 
our modern foundations of education. 
From our knowledge of the number 
of slow, average, or gifted children in 
the school population, procedures 
have been adopted in our educational 
system designed to meet the needs 
of these pupils who will learn at dif¬ 
ferent rates. On the basis of the fact 
that a person learns more than sub¬ 
ject matter at school, we seek an 
educational system that aids in the 
development of the total personality 
of the student. These are but two of 
the numerous facts from educational 
psychology that have found a place 
in our educational foundations. 

Contemporary Society 

The third foundation field of edu¬ 
cation is the sociological. About sixty 
years ago some careful observers 
and intrepid thinkers advanced the 
notion that the complex called society 
could be studied and analyzed in a 
scientific way. About the same time, 
educators in the United States were 
running into some social problems 
they had never before experienced. 
There was no more free land for 
settlers. Cities were growing by leaps 
and bounds. Industry rather than 
agriculture was becoming the basic 
source of revenue. The best remain¬ 
ing way for young people to rise in 
the world was through more school- 
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ing. High schools had to be organiz¬ 
ed to absorb these youths, and an ap¬ 
propriate course of study chosen for 
them. The educators turned to the 
sociologists for help in understanding 
the social changes that were occur- 
ing. A number of sociologists began 
to turn their attention to the prob¬ 
lems of the schools. By the end of 
World War. I the educators and 
sociologists concerned combined their 
efforts to establish educational socio¬ 
logy. Since that time, social problems 
have increased rather than diminish¬ 
ed. During the thirties we experienc¬ 
ed a disastrous depression. Hardly 
was that over than we engaged in 
World W T ar II, and our society is 
still reeling from that encounter. No 
matter how idealistic one might wish 
education to be, the foundations of 
education must include the facts 
which educational sociology supplies. 
We must know the increase or de¬ 
crease in the population in various 
parts of the country, the kinds of 
occupations our school graduates will 
be entering, the ability of different 
people to pay for education, and how 
technical inventions, from the com¬ 
bine harvester to the atomic bomb 
are moulding our patterns of thought 
and action. The educator today is 
very conscious of the sociological 

Straight Thinking 
The fourth foundation field of 
education is the philosophical. This 
foundation field differs from the 
other three in that it supplies ideas 
rather than facts. The educational 
philosopher, who supplies these ideas, 
is an expert thinker. His task is to 
examine critically the facts of his¬ 
tory, psychology and sociology. 
When he has the best possible com¬ 
bination of these facts, he may add 
more facts from other fields of 
knowledge, such as biology, political 
science or economics. To these he 
adds time-tested and selected ideas 
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from religion, from art and from the 
thinking of others. He may even add 
some ideas of his own. The mixture 
he produces of ideas and facts is 
called educational philosophy. The 
facts that he uses may be compared 
to the sand and gravel used in con¬ 
structing the foundations of a house. 
The ideas he uses are similar to ce¬ 
ment. They bind facts together into 
some kind of shape, and where the 
facts have gaps or spaces between 
them, the ideas, or intellectual 
cement, are used for filler. While 
the facts derived from the educa¬ 
tional historian, psychologist, and 
sociologist are extremely important 
and greatly strengthen the founda¬ 
tions of education, the ideas supplied 
by the educational philosopher are 
not only important, but indispen¬ 
sable. Take for example, two ideas 
which the educational philosopher 
finds prevalent in our society: the 
first idea-—every individual has a 
unique worth; the second idea—the 
worth of an individual is best realiz¬ 
ed when he has a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to. develop his native abilities. 
These ideas are older than, and in¬ 
dependent of, educational history, 
psychology, or sociology. We call 
these two ideas values, for they sum¬ 
marize some of our best thinking and 
noblest feeling. When these two 
values are added to facts from the 
other foundation fields, we end up 
with a solid foundation for our edu¬ 
cational system which gives every 
child in the Province eight to twelve 
years of the best schooling we have 
been able to devise. Furthermore, 
this schooling is given during the 
years of an individual’s life when he 
learns the most rapidly. So deeply 
rooted are these two values in our 
educational foundations that we pro¬ 
vide schooling free of charge to the 
child, and enact laws compelling him 
to attend, almost as a matter of 
course. Some indication of the type 
of cement the philosophy of educa- 
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tion provides can be seen from this 
illustration. 

Foundations and the Profession 

Let us now leave the foundation 
fields themselves and turn to the 
second question raised for discus¬ 
sion: “Why are these foundation 
fields important in teacher educa¬ 
tion?” There are this year one 
thousand and sixty-five students be¬ 
ing trained as teachers in the Faculty 
of Education in Edmonton and Cal¬ 
gary. While this may seem like 
quite a number, it is doubtful that 
there will be enough to meet the 
staff requirements of our schools and 
educational system. These people 
have a future in the profession of 
teaching. Some among them will 
eventually become our school prin¬ 
cipals, our school superintendents, 
our departmental officials, or our 
professors of education. That those 
who move into positions of responsi¬ 
bility and leadership in education 
need a thorough grounding in foun¬ 
dations is scarcely open to question. 

However, the majority of today’s 
teachers-in-training will be doing the 
fundamental work of classroom 
teaching. They will be daily meeting 
with our boys and girls to provide 
the leadership in learning that the 
rising generation needs to take its 
place in society. Just what advan¬ 
tage is it to the teacher to have a 
sound knowledge of the foundations 
of education? The answer to this 
question is suggested by asking an¬ 
other. Do we want to train teachers 
to be educational technicians, or do 
we want to train them to be partici¬ 
pating members of a great profes¬ 
sion? No one denies the usefulness 
or importance of the technician. He 
knows how■ to do his work. The pro¬ 
fessional person, however, not only 
knows how to accomplish a task, but 
he knows why he does things the 
way he does. The level of under¬ 
standing and insight a professional 


person can bring to a task, such as 
directing the growth and learning of 
forty children, makes his services all 
the more valuable. An adequate 
background in the foundation fields 
of education prepares the teacher for 
truly professional service. With a 
background of educational history 
the teacher has a basis for compar¬ 
ing his present work and accom¬ 
plishments with those of the past. 
With a background in educational 
psychology he understands the pat¬ 
terns of growth of children and how 
to adapt his teaching to the needs 
and abilities of each member of his 
class. Fortunately, our present-day 
teachers receive a thorough training 
in this foundation field, even when 
the other fields have not be studied. 
With a background of educational 
sociology the teacher is at home in 
his community, wherever that com¬ 
munity may be. He understands the 
basic processes of our complex 
modern society, and can assist his 
pupils to interpret a confusing world. 
He also understands and intelligently 
participates in the really big jobs the 
schools are trying to do in our 
society. For him the classroom is no 
sweatshop. In a period of time when 
a teacher has to think his way 
through a maze of competing philo¬ 
sophies, such as Communism, Fasc¬ 
ism, or Individualism, the teacher 
today needs to know something of 
ideas and patterns of thought. He 
also needs to know the basic ideas 
and values in the democratic society 
of which he is a member. His back¬ 
ground in educational philosophy 
should provide him with these and 
other insights which are invaluable 
in the task of developing the ideas of 
pupils in his classroom. These are but 
a few examples of how the modern 
teacher is helped in his personal life 
and professional accomplishment by 
adequate training in the foundation 
fields of education. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Left, a field work-party ready for action after 
is responsible for some phase of the activity, i 
what partiiular principle of mathematics is ti 
process of constructing the community skating 
principles in the process of application. 


organization period. Each member 
the group as a whole understand 
le applied. Right, students in the 
<. Note the variety of mathematics 


Mathematics Teaching 
on the March 

JOHN C. CHARYK 
Principal, Chinook School 


PART V 

Activated Learning Outside of 
the Classroom 

T HE use of models in mathematics 
classes poses a unique problem for 
the teacher as the mechanical aid 
must be so displayed as to bring the 
maximum amount of benefit to each 
and every child. Ordinarily there 
are too many fingers and thumbs of 
the teacher confusing the issue or 
obstructing the student’s pathway of 
vision. Then, too, the teacher for¬ 
gets that the students obtain a 
variant view of the model depending 
upon their location in the classroom. 
You have probably heard the story 
of the mother who angrily upbraid¬ 
ed the son, Philip, for pulling the 
cat’s tail. Philip’s line of defence 
was to tell his mother that he was 
only holding the cat’s tail, it was real¬ 
ly the cat that was doing the pulling. 
The point of view of the student in 
respect to an object will certainly 
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govern the impressions that he will 
receive from it. 

One suitable scheme for effective¬ 
ly displaying models for purposes of 
instruction is to place them on a 
podium expressly built for the pur¬ 
pose, and to use a pointer with a 
neon-light tip to direct the student’s 
vision of attention to the required 
portion of the object under considera¬ 
tion. 

Field work in mathematics is a 
valuable adjunct of the teaching 
process for if mathematics is to be 
meaningful and interesting greater 
care must be taken to assure under¬ 
standings that function in daily life. 
The teacher should survey the po¬ 
tential resources of any particular 
community and study how it could 
be possible to supplement three or 
four major topics of the year by 
means of the application of these 
resources. The first exercises utilized 
would be the ones associated with 
simple measurements as, laying out 
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a softball diamond or tennis court, 
marking the ice surface for a hockey 
match, or preparing the various areas 
for a track meet. A second group 
of field exercises might deal with in¬ 
accessible distances, as finding the 
width of a river, calculating the 
height of a grain elevator, hill or 
even a mountain. Advanced field 
projects might include levelling the 
ground for a skating rink, simple 
problems in navigation, finding the 
areas of odd-shaped parcels of land, 
or landscaping the grounds about 
the school or home by including a 
galaxy of parallel lines, quadrilater¬ 
als, triangles, circles or ellipses in 
the plans. 

It is not intended to slight the 
field work for the primary or ele¬ 
mentary grades for their activities 
could very well include such enter¬ 
prises as finding the lengths of side¬ 
walks or fences, determining given 


fractions of desired distances, lo¬ 
cating examples of typical geo¬ 
metric figures, compiling areas or 
volumes of common objects, while 
grade ones could even count the 
number of trees, fenceposts, or 
boards within a restricted area. 
Ample opportunities for beneficial 
field work are available for every 
grade, all that is necessary is a little 
planning and foresight on the part 
of the teacher. 

It is a waste of time for a class to 
be taken beyond the precincts of the 
classroom without detailing individual 
responsibilities, without indicating a 
clear-cut understanding of what the 
class is to do or to discover, and with¬ 
out a discussion of the findings at the 
termination of the field work. The 
teacher must check the conclusions the 
students are forming to make certain 
that the proper educational objectives 
are being attained. At first, the 




field exercises would be performed 
under direct supervision, next by fol¬ 
lowing printed directions, later by 
using the reference materials con¬ 
tained in the textbooks, and eventu¬ 
ally a mere suggestion from the 
teacher should suffice. 

A modified form of field work may 
be sponsored by the teacher if a small 
portion of the school grounds is 
made-up into a typical terrain of 
mountains, hills, rivers, ditches, trees, 
lakes, or any other geographical 
features required to reproduce na¬ 
ture in the miniature. In the winter¬ 
time the class could resort to the 
traditional sandtable and accomplish 
their field exercises within the class¬ 
room. It is within the bounds of 
these experimental plots that the 
students are able to bring to life the 
printed problems of their textbooks. 

The school must perform a special 
service in promoting the common 
welfare of the community of which it 
is a part. It is impertinence to be¬ 
lieve that a school can operate ef¬ 
ficiently without becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with the local community and the 
people within that community. There 
should be such an intimate relation¬ 
ship between the activities of the 
scho< 1 and the everyday life of the 
comi (unity that even the educational 
projj ram should be adapted or modi¬ 
fied to touch the community at every 
poil t. The mathematics teacher can 
make worthwhile contributions in this 
respect by organizing the mathematics 
classes into a community service 
bureau. The students can measure 
and eventually calculate the area of 
an odd-shaped field that might have 
puzzled some farmer due to its 
mathematical complexity. The ser¬ 
vice could be extended to sports’ 
groups who may wish their playing 
fields marked out, whether it is a 
tennis court or a baseball diamond; 
to civic authorities who may desire 
some simple work in surveying or 
calculating; and to the ordinary 
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householder or business man who 
may be confronted with a problem in 
mathematics. These practical field 
exercises are many and varied, but 
each one involves profitable mathe¬ 
matical experiences for the students, 
as well as making a worthwhile con¬ 
tribution to the community. In a like 
manner, the students should be 
familiar, at their level, with the 
various applications of mathematics 
within the community, whether it 
involves the plow design, the gear- 
ratio in an engine, or the stretching 
of the income dollar. Alert teachers 
will be able to discover many other 
ways of introducing the type of 
mathematics that functions in daily 
living. 

A new fall of snow on the school 
grounds may be more than a sign 
of the coming of winter, for teach¬ 
ers of mathematics may use this 
snow-blackboard as a novel medium 
through which to present mathe¬ 
matics. The students acting as per¬ 
sonalized points are able to tramp out 
in the snow, in full size, a variety 
of figures or relationships. It is no 
longer necessary to talk about the 
rod, the square yard, or the approach 
to infinity as if they were nonentities 
for they can come to life on the 
snow-covered ground. The children 
in the primary grades like to play 
fox-and-geese, so why not permit 
them to tramp out the simpler num¬ 
ber combinations on the snow? Re¬ 
sults have shown that the tracing of 
large figures in the snow by these 
little people has a tendency to im¬ 
prove their ability in forming these 
numbers in their exercise books. The 
areas of squares, rectangles, 
parallelograms, trapezoids or triangles 
would probably take on a new sig¬ 
nificance if they were traced in the 
snow in seemingly workable dimen¬ 
sions in place of the miniature figures 
found in the workbooks. Using this 
idea on an extended scale in the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Communists as Teachers 


JOHN K. NORTON 


C OMMUNISM is more than a po¬ 
litical party. It is a movement 
which would take over and regulate, 
according to a despotic ideology, 
every phase of a citizen’s life. 

It has done that very thing where 
it has been able to seize power. 

It tells you what you can think— 
you follow the party line. 

It regulates your economic life. 
Freedom of religion and con¬ 
science go out the window, when 
Communism comes in. 

It takes over art in all its forms— 
the drama, music, painting, literature. 

It rigidly controls all forms of 
communication—the press, the radio, 
motion pictures. 

And it looks upon the school and 
education as an especially choice 
means of achieving its evil ends. 

It has as its first and indispen¬ 
sable objective—the seizure of 
power by a small group—called the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It has never come into power in 
any country by a clear vote or man¬ 
date of the people, but always by 
violence, assassination, conspiracy, 
double dealing and the like. 

In fact, any means, no matter how 


—Reprinted from The American 
School Board Journal. 


it outrages human personality, is 
moral under the Communist code— 
anything goes if it appears to ad¬ 
vance the time when the dictatorship 
comes into power. 

And it assigns a special role to the 
teacher who joins this movement— 
it is his duty to destroy the loyalty 
of the child and youth and to in¬ 
doctrinate him with Communist 
ideology. 

The teacher is expected to do this 
insofar as he can without taking too 
many chances of getting caught. 

The teacher should do this regard¬ 
less of the subject he teaches—all 
the way from art to zoology. 

This international conspiracy— 
Communism—has more than 400,- 
000,000 people under its iron heel 
today. 

These statements are not hearsay, 
supposition, conjecture. 

They are stated over and over 
again in official Communist docu¬ 
ments and these things have been 
acted out wherever and whenever 
Communism comes into power. 

Even the slightest deviation—as 
they call it—places one outside the 
pale. Witness Tito in Yugoslavia. 

This is the movement which a 
member of the party supports and to 
which he regularly pays dues. 


Our Advertisers 

Teachers, your attention is drawn to the wide range of excellent 
school supplies, books, equipment, and services of interest to school 
people which are advertised in each issue of The AT A Magazine. When 
purchasing for your school, show your appreciation by ordering from 
our advertisers and let them know that you read their advertisements 
in The AT A Magazine. Patronize our advertisers! 
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Are You Plus or Minus 


In Public Relations? 

DEREK V. MORRIS 
Calgary City Local 

I F you are a teacher in Alberta, 
then you are the best public rela¬ 
tions officer Alberta teachers have! 
Your colleagues at the ATA work¬ 
shop at Banff last summer made each 
other fully aware of this fact. 

The weatherman gave these 
“workers” at Banff plenty of sun¬ 
shine during the session, but in mid¬ 
week he draped the clouds heavily 
over the mountain tops and Tom 
Shandro’s group, battling with the 
topics of “Public Relations” and 
“Educational Publicity,” were harsh¬ 
ly reminded of the cloud of public 
opinion that darkly mantles our pro¬ 
fession today. This cloud has to be 
lifted to permit the sunshine of public 
interest, approval, and support to 
bathe our educational and profes¬ 
sional endeavours with the warm, 
clear light of success. And you are 
the one to lift the cloud! 

The future of teachers and teach¬ 
ing in Alberta hangs on the slender 
thread of public goodwill. The 
teachers and the public must hang to¬ 
gether or the teachers may hang 
separately! Or, as Professor Strother 
parodied in the language of the 
Atomic Age, “Cooperate ... or 
disintegrate!” 

Public relations means striving for 
this goodwill, stimulating and 
arousing the public’s interest in edu¬ 
cation, and seeking to gain the 
sympathy and support of the public 
for educational and teachers’ profes¬ 
sional endeavours. It aims at in¬ 
viting John Citizen to the ground 
floor of the House of Education, 
where he can see the solid oak foun¬ 
dations, the strong steel arches, the 
gay drapes, the glistening glassware 


. . . and the cracks in the plaster. 

Attainment of good relations with 
the public depends upon how well 
you impress the public. From the 
long-term viewpoint, the main 
medium for placing yourself and 
your profession in the public eye is 
your student, for he and his fellows 
are the public of the future. Fred 
Seymour, our president, remarked, 
“The pupil-teacher relationship de¬ 
termines in large measure our future 
relations with the public, if this re¬ 
lationship be good then the long-term 
angle of public relations is partially 
solved.” From the short-term view¬ 
point of immediate requirements, 
however, relying only upon the stu¬ 
dent is like winking in the dark— 
and a wink in the dark is a wasted 
wink—the wink may be good, but it 
needs a light to show it. You can 
provide this light. 

The public and the teacher must be¬ 
come acquainted, and you, as a teach¬ 
er, have to seek the introduction. 
Apart from your being a teacher, you 
are a member of society, and if you 
can benefit your society in ways 
other than teaching, you will be ac¬ 
complishing two purposes: that of 
fulfilling a fundamental responsi¬ 
bility of giving to society as well as 
accepting from it, and that of rais¬ 
ing your own prestige among the 
members of the public with whom 
you come into contact during your 
work. This is part of public rela¬ 
tions, it is the introduction you seek. 
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Now, too, you have prepared the 
field of public interest for the sowing 
of the seeds of educational publicity. 
As Tom Shandro, the consultant in 
this phase of Workshop activities, 
stated, “Educational publicity will 
be acceptable only after good public 
relations have been established.” 

Why is educational publicity neces¬ 
sary? In one of the discussion groups 
Marian Gimby remarked, “We seem 
to be adopting, more and more, the 
philosophy of the business world in 
our professional dealings.” Most 
successful businesses find it pays to 
advertise. 

Some members of the group felt, 
however, that teachers are not busi¬ 
ness people and that it is not right 
for them to adopt business practices. 
This implies that it is not right for 
teachers to advertise. Yet the gen¬ 
eral feeling at the Workshop seemed 
to be that teachers have adopted, and 
must continue to adopt certain 
features of business practices, modi¬ 
fied to suit their requirements, and 
that advertising through educational 
publicity is a necessity to the welfare 
of the profession. 

The ATA must be presented to 
the public through the medium of 
publicity. Such publicity, if care¬ 
fully handled will tend to clear 
some common misconceptions the 
public has of the organization, its ob¬ 
jectives, and the part it plays in the 
professional life of each member- 
teacher. 

Objectives of an educational pub¬ 
licity campaign include such items as: 
arousing and maintaining public 
interest in education, raising the pres¬ 
tige of the individual teacher and of 
the teachers’ organizations, improv¬ 
ing the calibre of Alberta teachers 
by raising the educational standard 
necessary for entrance into the 


Faculty of Education and bettering 
the economic, and hence social 
status of teachers by providing more 
attractive collective agreements. 

Here is your task. You, through 
your local must accept responsibility 
for the setting up of a local commit¬ 
tee to study and to put into practice 
a program aimed at attaining good 
relations with the people in your 
locality. You must establish a policy 
of educational publicity correlated 
with this program. 

There are many media available 
through which you may work: your 
home and school organization, the 
local press and radio, your board of 
trustees, the business public of your 
district, service clubs, chambers of 
commerce, demonstrations of the 
work of your students, local groups 
and organizations . . . the list is al¬ 
most inexhaustible. 

Consider the possibility of creat¬ 
ing the position of public relations 
officer in your own district, a 
teacher adequately qualified, suffi¬ 
ciently enthusiastic . . . and suitably 
reimbursed . . . through whom all 
publicity, and all news releases must 
pass if they affect in any way the 
welfare of the teachers, regardless of 
their source. This is a very strong 
recommendation from the Workshop, 
which also recommends the creation 
of a position of public relations of¬ 
ficer for the ATA to work on the 
provincial level, and to act as co¬ 
ordinator and advisor to the local 
officers, providing assistance and di¬ 
rection as the occasion demanded. 

All your problems will not be 
solved by these officers—but they 
can do a lot of “winking” for you, 
in broad daylight. Your “wink” is es¬ 
sential to make the initial contact. 

Think it over! 


The educated man knows how to work, is good to work with, and 
is equipped not only for work but also for pleasure. 

—A. A. David. 
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Have You a Problem Child? 


EDNA GISH 

Teacher, Bashaw School District 

C AN you honestly say, “I have no 
difficult child in my class”? If 
you. can, then you are either a very 
good teacher or a very lucky one. 

Nearly every teacher has had at 
least one exceptional child. If you 
teach long enough you will ex¬ 
perience many of them. 

Here are some of the more com¬ 
mon cases that demand attention. 
Do you recognize these? 

The spoiled child is the child who 
is constantly demanding attention 
one way or another. He may be bold 
and domineering or meek and self- 
pitying. He has the “all for me” at¬ 
titude and considers others only when 
he can use them to his own advan¬ 
tage. 

The ctuimsy awkward child is the 
child who spills something the mo¬ 
ment he participates in any activity, 
upsets things, breaks toys or hurts 
himself or someone else. Because he 
is laughed at, this child either shuns 
others or develops a “chip-on-his- 
shoulder” attitude. 

The child who is restricted at home 
The moment the child is out of 
reach of his strict parents he begins 
to unwind and by the time he has 
reached the school grounds he is 
ready for action. He feels like a 
puppy let loose from his chain and is 
often more mischievous. Sometimes 
this restricted child is the one who 
can not do this or that because 
“Mama doesn’t want me to.” 

The dirty child is the one who 
never seems to have a clean page of 
work, a clean pair of hands or a clean 


Edna Gish, the Camrose Local repre¬ 
sentative to the Banff Writers’ 
Course, teaches at the Bashaw School. 


face. But that is not all. He also 
carries with him an unpleasant 
foreign smell that makes you wonder 
if his mother knows that people do 
bathe in this generation. 

The immaculate child is the ex¬ 
treme opposite of the dirty child. He 
is the child who can not do this and 
can not do that because he might get 
his hands dirty or soil his clothes. As 
a result while other children are 
elbow deep in clay, expressing them¬ 
selves through activities and play, at 
the side stands Johnny or Jane (it 
usually is a girl) scornfully looking 
on. Often this child plays this role 
only because of his home training. 

The daydreamer is the child who 
tucks himself away in a little world 
all by himself. At the conclusion of 
what you think has been an extreme¬ 
ly effective and interesting lesson 
you look at the child or ask him a 
question to get no response but a 
blank look. 

It is after you have met and tried 
to overcome problems like these that 
you, the teacher, wonder what pos¬ 
sessed you to become a member of 
the teaching profession. The problem 
child is the horror of every teacher. 
He is the one who makes the demo¬ 
cratic way of life in the classroom 
difficult. You can’t pull the excep¬ 
tional child out of your class and 
throw him away as you do a weed 
in your garden. You must try to get 
near to him and try to help him over¬ 
come his difficulties. 

Two other cases you may find in 
your class are the overly bright child 
and the dull child. 

The bright child is the child who 
quickly finishes his work, then still 
overflowing with energy proceeds to 
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David Hoyle Retires 


David Hoyle, B.Sc., M.Sc., retired as 
principal of the Coleman School last 
year after 40 years of teaching and is 
now living in Calgary. Mr. Hoyle 
was bom in England, graduating 
from Manchester University with a 
B.Sc. degree, with honors in physics, 
and his master’s degree a few years 
later. He taught in Cheshire, and in 
Nordegg, Clive, and Wetaskiwin, 
with 22 years as superintendent of 
Coleman schools. Mr. Hoyle was 
active in Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion work and took a great interest 
in his community, especially in wood¬ 
work, weaving, radio, and hiking. At 
Coleman, Mr. Hoyle built up one of 
the best schools in the province of 
Alberta and hundreds of his ex¬ 
pupils can be counted as his friends. 



DAVID HOYLE 


express himself in undesirable ways. 
He also may develop the “I’m much 
smarter than you” attitude. 

The dull child in most schools 
seems to be one of the very biggest 
problems. He is the child that all 
through his grades is a problem. Not 
only is he a problem with regard to 
tardiness in learning and his need 
for extra help, but also socially. 
Either he tries to overcome his weak¬ 
ness in studies by becoming the 
“school’s bad boy” and gaining at¬ 
tention that way, or is cast out of 
the group altogether. 


Each of these exceptional chil¬ 
dren is an unhappy child. There is a 
reason for his behavior. His environ¬ 
ment is not providing for him some¬ 
thing that he needs to become a per¬ 
sonality suited for his society. It is 
your duty as the teacher to adjust 
the child to his environment and the 
environment to the child. Tf you are 
able to help overcome a child’s prob¬ 
lem then you will have accomplished 
something that will give you great 
satisfaction and will be very worth¬ 
while. You will be a GOOD 
TEACHER. 
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Teacher Load 

KATHERINE STRAPP 
Teacher, Danville High School 

Book Lamin’ 

Children with promise and with 
problems, with talents and with 
handicaps are not discovered in large 
classes. Also, ignorance and pre¬ 
judice cannot be checked, self- 
interest flourishes, and personalities 
are stunted. It is impossible for even 
the best teacher to enter into the 
lives of 28 to 30 children and in¬ 
fluence their attitudes and thinking, 
counteract unhealthful influences, 
encourage learning, and stimulate 
latent genius . . . 

In early days the purpose of the 
school was to teach knowledge; edu¬ 
cation and “book learnin’ ” were 
practically synonymous. All this is 
different today. “Book Lamin’ ” is 
still important, but of at least equal 
importance is the acquiring of cer¬ 
tain attitudes and ideals of human 
relationships. 

The purpose of the school is now 
interpreted as being to prepare the 
child to take his place in a demo¬ 
cratic society. The teacher is no 
longer a mere technician; instead of 
teaching subjects, she teaches boys 
and girls. 


This is the theory, but practice has 
not kept abreast. The cry of too 
many teachers is, “How can we 
teach as we know we should if our 
pupils are so numerous they are just 
names in the grade book and num¬ 
bers on a chart?” 

Although load abuses did not begin 
with the 1950 shortage of teachers 
and buildings, they have been great¬ 
ly aggravated by the present condi¬ 
tions, which have caused many school 
leaders to class “How can we relieve 
teacher load?” as the $64 question. 

Those who seek to answer this 
question must study present condi¬ 
tions, what is wrong with them, and 
what can be done about them. 

Optimum Load? 

Whenever teacher load is discuss¬ 
ed someone asks just what is the 
correct, or optimum, load. Although 
there is no definite answer, the NEA 
has for years advocated a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 1-25 based on per¬ 
sons actually engaged in teaching, 
and on student enrollments. 

—Excerpts of article from 
Illinois Education. 


Mathematics Teaching on the March 

(Continued from page H) 
senior high school grades, the mean¬ 
ing of the term “the f(x) approach¬ 
ing infinity” may be aptly illustrated 
for the “x” and “y” axes may be 
made as extensive as possible, while 
the approach of the curve may be 
given any range desired. Large snow 
models of cylinders, pyramids, rec¬ 
tangular solids, and other solid fig¬ 
ures, may be constructed and then 
sprayed with colored water to em¬ 
phasize their essential properties. 
The study of these geometric models 


is facilitated for it is possible to 
measure dimensions that are under¬ 
standable and practical from the 
student’s point of view. It is also 
possible to cut into the models if a 
study of their interior structures is 
required. The use of the snow black¬ 
board becomes more effective if the 
directions are supplied by the teach¬ 
ers to the students through a public 
address system with an interlude of 
march music for the tramping or 
sketching process. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


Classroom Bulletin on Modern 
Languages 

The first classroom bulletin on 
Modern Languages issued in Janu¬ 
ary, 1951, contains aids and sug¬ 
gestions for teachers of French. This 
bulletin has already been mailed out 
to every teacher of French in the 
Province. If any teacher of French 
has been overlooked he is invited to 
apply to the Department of Educa¬ 
tion for a free copy of this bulletin. 

The following addendum should 
appear on page 7 under the heading 
Periodicals. This publication was in¬ 
advertently omitted when the bulletin 
was sent to the printer: 

La France 

Evans Bros. Ltd. 

Montague House, Russel Square, 
London W.C.l, England. 

La France is a weekly publication 
containing many features of inter¬ 
est to the student of French. It is 
excellent for school use. The cost 
in Canada is $2.00 per year (36 
issues). Reduced terms are avail¬ 
able to schools for six or more sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Teacher Exchange 

The Canadian Education Associa¬ 
tion, with the cooperation of the 
Provincial Departments of Educa¬ 
tion, promotes teacher exchange as a 
means of improving the professional 
knowledge and competence of teach¬ 
ers and as a contribution to the pro¬ 


motion of national and international 
understanding. Exchange is a most 
effective method of broadening 
teachers’ interests and increasing 
their knowledge of various educa¬ 
tional methods. 

It is necessary for the teacher to 
make his own travelling arrange¬ 
ments. In recognition of the value of 
teacher exchange as a force for 
Canadian unity, Imperial Oil Limited 
has donated $5,000 each year to help 
defray travelling expenses of teach¬ 
ers going to exchange positions in 
other provinces of Canada. The 
Canadian Education Association uses 
this money to provide bursaries of 
approximately $100 to such exchange 
teachers. 

Applications for interprovincial 
exchange will be received up to the 
end of February. Teachers who are 
interested in interprovincial ex¬ 
change for the year 1951-52 should 
write for further information to the 
Department of Education, Edmonton, 
without delay. 

Banff School of Fine Art* 

The preliminary announcement of 
the 19th Annual Summer Season of 
the University of Alberta Banff 
School of Fine Arts is available for 
distribution. Copies may be obtained 
from the Director, Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, Ed¬ 
monton, or from the Registrar, De¬ 
partment of Education, Edmonton. 
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Our Library 


Readiness for School Beginners— 

Gertrude H. Hildreth, published by 
World Book Company, 382 p.p. $3.60. 

This is a practical, specific design 
for an enriched first-grade curricu¬ 
lum. It reflects the efforts and ex¬ 
periences of the leaders in primary 
education who in the past quarter 
century have made immense strides 
toward making schooling for begin¬ 
ners more attractive and more re¬ 
warding. 

Among the topics included are the 
concept of readiness, the insight 
needed for an understanding of young 
school entrants, methods of studying 
the behavior of young children, the 
skills to be developed during the first 
year, and the readiness curriculum 
for beginners and readiness for the 
three R’s. 

The importance of parent-school 
relationships at this early period in 
the child’s schooling is emphasized in 
several chapters throughout the book. 
Considerable attention is also given to 
the slow learner, who is too often 
overlooked or neglected in typical 
beginning groups. 

Readiness is considered also in its 
relation to the total development of 
the child — his social, intellectual, 
physical, and emotional development. 
Dr. Hildreth shows exactly how 
active children on the threshold of 
schooling can experience a happy life 


at school and at the same time de¬ 
velop the skills and make the adjust¬ 
ments so necessary to their success in 
later school years. 

And Madly Teach— 

Mortimer Smith, published by 
Henry Regnery Company (available 
in Canada through The Book Society 
of Canada Limited), 107 p.p., $2.50. 

Parents, taxpayers, and teachers 
will be startled, chagrined, and prob¬ 
ably indignant over Mr. Smith’s 
amiable but serious picture of 
present-day schools. Here, in plain 
language, he tells why our public edu¬ 
cation is out on a limb. By our ef¬ 
forts not only to teach the three R’s, 
but to develop personality, citizen¬ 
ship, health, sportsmanship; to give 
job training, tips on popularity, and 
so forth, we succeed in doing none of 
these things and do not even equip 
the child with a good education in the 
old-fashioned sense—at least, so says 
the author. 

If you believe in progressive edu¬ 
cation, you will not like this book. It 
will “inflame you; it will make you 
mad.” If you are critical of our edu¬ 
cational system, you will enjoy the 
book. However, it does seem that Mr. 
Smith is much more successful in 
pointing out the weaknesses of our 
present educational philosophy and 
practice than he is in suggesting rem¬ 
edies or alternatives. 


A good book is the best of friends, the same today and forever. 

—Martin F. Tupper. 
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Announcing Two New Books 

STEPS IN MAP READING 

A physical-political map tells a story—but only to those who 
can read it. STEPS IN MAP READING is a textbook designed to 
teach students to read maps by working with them. 

Price — $1.00 

Map Work-Sheets for STEPS IN MAP READING is a 32-page 
booklet of maps reproduced from the text on which students may 
work out the exercises and thus preserve the textbook for future 

Price—20 cents 

RAND MtNALL Y CLASSROOM ATLAS 

Designed not for occasional reference, hut for daily use in the 
classroom by students. The atlas contains altogether 30 pages of 
maps for Canada—10 pages of physical-political maps, and 20 pages 
of political maps. 

Price — $1.60 

Write for descriptive circulars 

W. J. GAGE AND COMPANY LIMITED 

82 Spadina Avenue Toronto 2B, Ontario 


A New All-Canadian Social Studies Series for Grades I to III 

CANADIANS ALL 

by 

Marian D. James, Joyce Boyle and Denis W. Brown 

Here, at last, is a Canadian series through which children will 
gain a better knowledge and appreciation of the devotion and industry 
of the men and women who work in our communities. 

The authentic textual material and photographs in each book 
serve to create interest in the community worker by identifying his 
place of work and equipment, and by describing his many duties. 

The photographs, each a valuable teaching device in itself, have 
been posed by an expert in visual education. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

THE POSTMAN. THE FIREMAN. 

THE POLICEMAN. THE MILKMAN. 

PRICE, each.50 Cent* 

1M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 

224 Bloor Street West 1300 Robson Street 

Toronto Vancouver 
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FIFTY YEARS FIGHTING T.B. 

Prize-Winners in the Second Annual Essay Contest, 1950, 
conducted by the Alberta Tuberculosis Association are as follows: 

One Room Schools 

Keg River School 
Eckville School 
South Edmonton School 

Grade VII 

East Coulee School 

Grade VIII 

Thibeault R.C. Public School 

Grade IX 

University High School, Edmonton 

Grade X 

Vermilion High School 

Grade XI 

La Glace High School 

Grade XII 

Elk Point High School 


Those receiving Honorable Mention are:—St. Joseph’s, Grande 
Prairie; Ashmont School, Ashmont; Concordia College, Edmonton; 
Champion School, Champion; McNally School, Lethbridge; St. Ber¬ 
nadette School, Picardville; St. Martin’s School, Vegreville; Sedge- 
wick School, Sedgewick; Castor High School, Castor; Queen Alexan¬ 
dra School, Edmonton; Barrhill School, Picture Butte; Warren 
School, Boyle; Balmoral School, Calgary; McLennan School, Mc¬ 
Lennan; Monarch School, Monarch; St. Joseph’s Separate School, 
Calgary; Grande Prairie School, Grande Prairie; Rimbey School, 
Rimbey; Old Hairy Hill School, Hairy Hill; Heinsburg School, Heins- 
burg; Bittern Lake School, Bittern Lake; Sniatyn School, Andrew; 
Eagle Butte School, Eagle Butte; Theresetta School, Castor; Rose- 
garland School, Viking; Telford School, Millet; Fort Vermilion Sep¬ 
arate School, Fort Vermilion. 

A large number of new classrooms entered the competition this 
year, and the amount of effort put forth by both students and teach¬ 
ers was reflected in the calibre of the essays submitted. While not 
all schools could participate in the prize list, the Judging Committee 
feel that many students have now gained authentic information about 
tuberculosis through their work in connection with the Essay Con¬ 
test. They wish to congratulate the prize winners and extend en¬ 
couragement to all in the fight for better public health. 

Alberta Tuberculosis Association 

340 - 7th Avenue, West Calgary, Alberta 
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Percy Page and His Amazing Grads 


(Continued from page 8) 

Page, who, of course, is chiefly 
responsible for your success. 
You are indeed fortunate in 
having a man like Mr. Page as 
your coach, for I regard him as 
the greatest coach and the most 
superb sportsman it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet 
Those of us who were able to 
watch this amazing team moving 
about the floor with lightning 


smoothness, and who can recall the 
tense excitement as the “yellow 
ball” went UP . . . and Up . . . and 
then dropped cleanly through the 
hoop, were indeed fortunate. 

The days of the Grads are past. 
It is doubtful that we shall see their 
like again but the record of these 
players and their coach stands as an 
incentive for the future and as an 
example of team sport at its best. 


The Foundation Fields in Teacher Education 


(Continued from page 21) 

Foundations and the Student 
Teacher 

The foundation fields of education 
are important from another point of 
view, and that is the point of view 
of the student now in the Faculty of 
Education. The other day a young 
lady came to my office to ask advice 
about an assignment and to bring to 
the surface some of the problems she 
entertained about education. Four of 
these problems were: 

Are consolidated schools a genuine 
improvement over the smaller school 
which was a community centre? 

Just what is the aim of education? 
Is it to produce citizens capable of 
defeating Communism, or is there a 
bigger task? 

How can I get over the dread of 


living in unfamiliar small towns? 

Why don’t we have more textbooks 
written in Canada which express our 
point of view ? Haven’t we got some¬ 
thing worthwhile to contribute? 

These are honest questions, and 
they are hard to answer. No amount 
of training in teaching methods or 
subject matter can provide adequate 
answers. The best answers we can 
give at present are those from the 
foundation fields of education. They 
supply the facts and ideas which give 
meaning and perspective to the 
whole educational process. From any 
point of view, that of the future 
leader of education, the future class¬ 
room teacher, or the present student 
teacher, the foundation fields of 
education are important in our teach¬ 
er training. 


Is a Man a Man for All That? 

A Unesco panel of famous scientists conclude that “racial discrimina¬ 
tion has no scientific foundation in biological fact and that the range 
of mental capacities in all races is much the same. Nor is there 
evidence that race mixture produces biologically bad results. Race 
is less a biological fact than social myth. Scientifically, no large 
modern national or religious group is a race.” 

—Report on UN by Rotary International. 
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News from 


frff... 


TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
ON THE STORY OF 



your school children that is fascinat¬ 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This fully illus¬ 
trated book explains the intricate 
process of transforming raw cotton 
into finished cloth. 

PLUS THIS FREE 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 



Andrew Teachers 
Discuss Education Article 

John Huculak, secretary of the sal¬ 
ary committee, reported the financial 
findings for the current year, at a 
recent meeting of the Andrew Sub- 

Neil Purvis gave an interesting ac¬ 
count of the article “Educational 
Crisis in American Schools.” Certain 
aspects of this article were appraised 
and compared with the Canadian sys¬ 
tem of education. 

The showing of the film Fight for 
Better Schools completed the evening. 

Rally at Camrose 

Fifty-one teachers of the Camrose 
Division were present at the rally on 
December 6 to discuss the new salary 
schedule and group insurance. 

Albert Therou, chairman of the 
negotiating committee, outlined the 
progress made by his committee and 
showed the present position of the 
committee with respect to the school 
board in negotiations. The committee 
asked for an expression of opinion 
from the teachers with respect to the 
various changes in the present sched¬ 
ule which had been suggested. 

Helen Brager, president of the 
Camrose Local, opened discussion on 
the various features of the schedule, 
jome of which were: basic minimum, 
sliding scale of increments, second 
bachelor degree to constitute fifth year 
of training, supervision, cumulative 
sick pay plan, bonuses. 

Following the discussion of salary 
negotiations, some time was spent on 
hearing representatives of life insur¬ 
ance companies outline the procedure 
to be followed in obtaining group in¬ 
surance. All dealt with the matter in 
general terms and emphasized that no 
definite figures on costs could be given 
until the plan decided upon was first 
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Our Locals 


determined and then the companies 
given definite information regarding 
age, sex, marital status, and annual 
earnings of each member of the div¬ 
isional staff. 

Shandro Speaks at 
Clover Bar Meeting 

Val Boos was in charge of the 
monthly meeting of the sublocal on 
January fifth. Present was Tom 
Shandro, publicity and public rela¬ 
tions agent for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, who suggested many 
ways in which teachers could be an in¬ 
fluence in the community in which 
they are teaching. Mr. Piercy thanked 
Mr. Shandro. 

The festival committee met after 
the local meeting to arrange the pro¬ 
gram for the festival which is to be 
held in the spring. 

Foremost Teachers 
Organize Reading Club 

The following officers were elected 
at the reorganization meeting of the 
Foremost Sublocal on January 13: 
Hugh Irving, President; Madge Had- 
lington, vice-president; Doris Hittle, 
secretary-treasurer and correspond¬ 
ent; Bert Strain, councillor. 

A discussion followed on the pro¬ 
posed salary schedule, since the ne¬ 
gotiating committee had just met the 
board and planned to meet them again 
next month. 

A reading club was organized for 
the purpose of improving the profes¬ 
sional line of thinking. A group of 
three, Floyd Terriff, David Dack, and 
Hugh Irving, volunteered to read a 
book and report on it at the February 
meeting. This report is to take the 
form of a panel discussion. 

Fort Vermilion 
Elect Officers 

Officers elected at the Fort Vermi- 
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lion Local meeting in December were 
as follows: H. B. Wortman, president; 
Sister Mary Peter, vice-president; 
Iola M. Clarke, secretary-treasurer. 

A discussion on enterprise records 
took place at the January thirteenth 
meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Sister Mary Peters. 

Grande Prairie Sublocal 
Discuss Festival 

Thirty-four teachers attended the 
sublocal meeting in the new Composite 
High School on January 5. Mr. Kujath 
reported progress re plans for the 
music and drama festival. 

An announcement was made of the 
appointment of Mary Gray as north¬ 
western district representative on the 
Provincial Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 

On Stage, a National Film Board 
production, was enjoyed. 

Hardisty-Czar Set Up 
Transportation Pool 

At the December fourteenth meet¬ 
ing, a transportation pool was set up 
to cover expenses for sublocal meet¬ 
ings, retroactive to the first meeting. 
Two resolutions were drafted to be 
forwarded to the local executive. Af¬ 
ter the sectional meetings, reports 
from the Banff Workshop were dis¬ 
cussed. 

At the January tenth meeting, O. 
Broemeling and A. Strandberg were 
elected to handle the pooling fund. A 
resolution regarding the binding of 
and the quality of paper in school reg¬ 
isters was drafted. 

An afternoon of curling is planned 
to follow the next meeting. After the 
meeting, films were shown. 

Innisfail-West Sublocal 
Hear Talk About Ethiopia 

The presentation of a new sports’ 
trophy to Heckla School for its 1950 
winnings, and general discussions 
comprised the business of the meeting 
on December 6. 

Miss E. Gundeson told the members 
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some very interesting facts about 
Ethiopia and illustrated her talk with 
pictures taken during her stay in that 
country. 

Masinasin-Coutts-Milk River 
Sublocal 

The new executive elected for the 
year for the sublocal was as follows: 
Wilf Sullivan of Masinasin, president; 
Allen Fell of Coutts, vice-president; 
Jessie Schmidt of Milk River, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer and correspondent. 

The Coutts staff, all new to this 
area, were informed of the previous 
establishment of scholarships for stu¬ 
dents of high scholastic achievement. 

At the next meeting, plans were 
made to invite a guest speaker to 
each of the forthcoming meetings. 
Salary schedules were discussed. 

Mount Bundle Local 
Oppose County Act 

George Desson of Banff presided at 
the reorganization meeting of the local 
held on November third. Edna Baxter, 
Joyce McPhee, Alyce Autio, and Isa¬ 
bel Shanks were the new members wel¬ 
comed to the local. 

The following slate of officers was 
installed: H. G. Parkinson, president; 
John Davidson, W. M. Holden, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Parkinson, secretary- 
treasurer and press correspondent; 
George Desson and Roy Roberts, 
councillors. 

The local voted to endorse the policy 
of the Provincial Executive in oppos¬ 
ing the loss of the fiscal independence 
of school boards as projected in The 
County Act. 

Provost-Hayter Teachers 
Discuss Festival Plans 

Frank Paege gave a report to the 
thirteen members present at the Jan¬ 
uary sixteenth sublocal meeting on the 
work of the festival committee since 
the last meeting. A number of sugges¬ 
ted selections were presented to the 
teachers but Mr. Paege stressed the 
fact that they are suggestions only 


VACATION 
PLANS! 

Let Travel Experts Assist 
you in making your 
Travel arrangements 

At No Extra Cost to Yon 
No Matter Where or How 
You Go 

All details are taken care of: 
Hotel Reservations, Passports, 

We Represent All Airlines, 
Steamship and Bus Companies, 
Cruises and Tours 

CONSULT 

BURR ITT TRAVEL 
SERVICE LIMITED 

615 - Eighth Ave. W. 
64222 Calgary 63676 



“Hello, Elsie? . . . How about a soda at 
Peavey’s drug store . . . Oh yes . . . and 
bring your homework along.” 
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and that in the newer type of festival 
each teacher must feel free to make 
his own choice. 

It was decided that there should be 
an art display on the festival program 
and a lengthy discussion followed as to 
what type of art should be entered. 
A committee was then chosen to or¬ 
ganize the festival. 

Redwater-Opal 

Sublocal 

Plans were made at the January 
tenth meeting of the sublocal to bring 
the full-length film of David Copper- 
field to the schools in the sublocal. M. 
Sawka and M. Muzyka were elected to 
make arrangements regarding accom¬ 
modation. 

Round Hill to Hay Lakes 

The Round Hill to Hay Lakes Sub¬ 
local met on December 14. Eighteen 
members were present. A social eve¬ 
ning, to which wives and husbands of 
teachers had been invited, was thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed. 

Salary Schedule Discussed 
At Stony Plain Meeting 

At the December meeting of the 
local the main business was salary 
negotiations. Recommendations were 
received from the sublocals and in¬ 
cluded: (1) A substantial increase in 
salaries. (2) Equal increments for 
university credits for all teachers. 
(3) A single salary schedule. (4) A re¬ 
quest for the divisional board to co¬ 
operate with the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association in putting pressure on 
the provincial government for in¬ 
creased grants to schools. 

Meetings are held regularly on the 
third Saturday of the month. 

Seba-Entwistle Sublocal 

At the December meeting of the 
Seba-Entwistle Sublocal held in Wa- 
bamum, Ellen Laws reported on the 
meeting of the salary negotiating 
committee of the Stony Plain Local. 
The sublocal approved the stand taken 
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by the local on the 1950-51 schedule. 
April 28 was set as the date for the 
festival. 

Future meetings are to be held on 
the second Thursday of every month. 

Two Hills Teachers 
Discuss Reading 

■On December 1 an institute meet¬ 
ing was held in the Two Hills High 
School with an almost perfect attend- 

The bulk of the time was given to a 
discussion of the reading program. In¬ 
spector Hannochko began the discus¬ 
sion with a diagnostic report of the 
program. In his talk, he mentioned 
the psychological approach to the pro¬ 
gram, the purpose of reading, and 
the practical approach. All teachers 
were conscious of the importance of 
the pupils’ reading abilities and all 
were agreed upon a need for increas¬ 
ing the pupils’ reading capacities. 
Some interesting and helpful hints to¬ 
wards lessening reading difficulties 
were brought out in the discussion of 
Mr. Hannochko’s report. It is hoped 
that further work along this line be 
undertaken in the future. 

President Myskiw informed the 
teachers as to what was being done 
with regard to group insurance and 
and public relations. The teachers will 
receive further information in the 
way of circulars. 

As a project, the teachers agreed to 
undertake the preparation of social 
studies tests to be administered 
throughout the division at the end of 
the term. 

Strathmore Sublocal 

Officers for the sublocal are presi¬ 
dent, John Bracco; Ivy Sanders, vice- 
president; Helena Donovan, secretary- 
treasurer; Loneta Halliday, press 
representative; Ian McKenzie, coun¬ 
cillor; Sam Crowther, member of the 
negotiating committee. 

Items of business at the November 
15 meeting included a discussion of 
interschool concerts and the speeches 
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EASTER PROGRAMME 


Easter Package ..$ .50 
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No. 701 . 1.00 

The Spring Book, 

Things to make .75 

“Heap-0’-Joy” 


Springtime Celebrations .85 
Easter Viewmaster Reels 
EA-1 The Resurrection 
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EA-3 The Ascension 
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View-Master 
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F. £ OSBORNE LTD. 

“Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House” 

Calgary - Alberta 


ACCOMMODATION 
FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

on the University Campus 

Apply 

ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


LAURA LEE LADYWEAR 

For smart coats — suits — 
dresses — gowns or sportswear 

Clothes with “You” in Mind 
10302 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
Phone 21375 


Letters 


Pensions 

To Whom It May Concern, 

We are having difficulty in check¬ 
ing the teaching service, between the 
years 1914 and 1919, of Miss Anne 
Yuill of Coleman, who has recently 
applied to the Board for a pension. 

If there are any persons, who 
knew Miss Yuill during those years, 
who may be able to give us some in¬ 
formation concerning her teaching 
service during that period, will they 
please communicate with us without 
delay. 

Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
10330 - 104 St., 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Comments By A Teacher 
To the Editor. 

Having read your review of The 
Art of Teaching by Gilbert Highet, I 
am looking forward to reading the 
book. It is refreshing to know that 
Columbia has at least one professor 
who believes in the classical tradi- 

“Some General Problems of Edu¬ 
cation” by Dr. McKenzie, president 
of the University of British Colum¬ 
bia, I think disserves to be read more 
than once. The theory that educa¬ 
tion consists in change and growth 
needed to be stated in more definite 
terms. “Growth toward what?” Dr. 
McKenzie has given us the answer. 
To produce the ideal citizen, he sets 
forth six desirable objectives of 
education. 

The second objective, that our 
education should produce “an indi¬ 
vidual capable of standing on his own 
feet, able to think independently and 
for himself and with sufficient in¬ 
ward resources of mind and char¬ 
acter that he is able to live a happy, 
creative, productive and, if neces¬ 
sary, more or less independent life, 
regardless of those around him,” 
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would I think be achieved largely as 
a result of the sixth which states: 
“He should be an individual with a 
knowledge and awareness of his 
historic heritage, the accumulated 
wealth of knowledge and understand¬ 
ing that men have from the beginning 
of time handed on to their successors.” 

Have we not lost sight of these 
objectives, when our schools are of¬ 
fering more and more courses which 
are merely training in mechanical 
skills? More and more time is being 
given to vocational training, yet 
much of what is learned might be 
better learned on the job. Employers 
complain that men trained in manual 
dexterity but lacking education in 
the traditional sense, are not adapt¬ 
able. They are incapable of dealing 
independently with new problems. 

I note that the City of Edmonton 
asked to be permitted to add a course 
in driver training, to the high school 
curriculum. Perhaps this has now 
been done. Certainly, drivers should 
be properly trained, but is this the 
business of our public schools? A 
student has a limited period of time 
in school, and the more of it he 
devotes to the learning of mechanical 
skills, the less time he has to become 
acquainted vrith the “accumulated 
wealth of knowledge that men have 
from the beginning of time handed 
on to their successors.” Since most 
of man’s wisdom is stored in books, 
it is unfortunate that it has become 
the fashion to sneer at booklearning. 

Students, today, are interested in 
what they call practical courses. 
They think that the main purpose of 
an education is to help them earn 
a living. Is this the result of faulty 
guidance? Students may not be 
aware, but the teacher should be, 
that there is no better preparation 
for earning a living than a liberal 
education, since the educated per¬ 
son can, to quote Stringfellow Barr, 
“quickly learn any specialty, any 
profession, any business. He can 
make practical decisions, understand 


his failures, and recognize his op¬ 
portunities.” 

With Dr. Yauch’s theories, as ex¬ 
pressed in his article entitled “Demo¬ 
cratic Education Must Be Practiced," 
I am in complete disagreement. He 
tells us that one of the most dynamic 
concepts of the democratic process 
is its concern for the individual, then 
he goes right on to plan what he 
calls “cooperative democratic 
groups,” in this case organized 
around an individual school. From 
here on, it is the group that is im¬ 
portant. Plans and decisions are to 
be made by the group. How can this 
develop qualities of independence, 
personal responsibility, and moral 
judgment? 

Dr. Yauch’s statement that teach¬ 
ers in individual schools should get 
together and plan their own cur¬ 
riculum, and that pupils should be 
invited to participate in daily plans, 
is to my mind absurd. Progress in 
the past has not been brought about 
by social groups, but by individual 
planning and initiative. When a 
group is made responsible for the 
planning, no individual need feel 
any great responsibility, yet all must 
defer to the decision of majority. 

Under this system there could not 
possibly be uniformity in the edu¬ 
cational programs offered in various 
schools. How then could we live up 
to our ideal of “equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for every child”? Few teach¬ 
ers have sufficient education and ex¬ 
perience to equip them for curricu¬ 
lum planning. I wonder if Dr. 
Yauch should be willing to accept for 
his own children, an educational pro¬ 
gram planned by your inexperienced 
teachers, or by older teachers who 
have returned to the profession after 
a long absence. This planning, he 
states, is to be carried on under the 
wise leadership of the principal. How 
blithely he takes it for granted that 
the leadership of the principal shall 
be wise! 

By the foregoing, I do not mean 
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to imply that teachers should not 
have a share in curriculum planning. 
I think teachers should have a larger 
share in curriculum planning than we 
now have. I believe teachers who en¬ 
gage in curriculum planning should 
be those who regard teaching as their 
life work, and who are thus vitally 
interested in the school. They should 
themselves be well educated and 
should be doing successful work in the 
classroom. These teachers would thus 
act as a curb to educators who come 
home from foreign countries, burst¬ 
ing with theories which they are 
eager to put into practice in our 
schools. Much that sounds well in 
theory falls down in practice, as we 
have found to our grief. 

In regard to the matter of asking 
children to participate in the plan¬ 
ning, that, I should say is shirking 
our responsibility as teachers. 

Our children are babes in the 
woods. They cannot know which 
path to choose. Our young and in¬ 
experienced teachers are not yet 
much more familiar with the 
woods than the “babes.” Yet, on their 
shoulders, Dr. Yauch would place the 
responsibility of setting the feet of 
the children on the right paths. Does 
he really think this is democracy? 

When we treat our pupils as, to 
use Jacques Martin’s expression, 
“dwarf men” acting on an adult 
level, we must, to quote Robert M. 
Hutchins, “be prepared to confess 
that we are nothing but chaperons 
supervising an aimless trial and error 
process, which is chiefly valuable be¬ 
cause it keeps young people from do¬ 
ing something worse.” 

I believe one of the weaknesses of 
our schools today is that we are not 
teaching well the story of our strug¬ 
gle for freedom. Students should 
learn that every freedom has its ac¬ 
companying responsibility, and that 
every time we shift a part of our re¬ 
sponsibility to the State we relinquish 
a part of our freedom. This the 
British are now learning. 
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According to Plato, the excellence 
of all sciences and all knowledge will 
fail us “without the knowledge of 
good and evil.” That is very evident 
in the world today. To preserve our 
democratic ideals, let us teach that 
which we know to be good. Let us not 
be buffeted about by every wind of 
doctrine but let us in Emerson’s 
words, “be loyal to the integrity of 
our own souls,” not to a group or 
state where the individual is finally 
reduced to a mere robot, ripe for ex¬ 
ploitation by those who recognize and 
take advantage of the herd instinct 
for uniformity. If we exalt the au¬ 
thority of the group, it is only a short 
step to substitute the authority of the 
State, and we should know by now 
that there is no more complete dic¬ 
tatorship than the dictatorship of the 
State. 

NORMA M. SHERBACK. 

Convention Impressions 

Whitla, Alberta 
December 15, 1950 
Dear Mr. Andrews: 

The 1950 Convention of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association has come 
and gone. It passed by peacefully 
enough. There was not much grousing 


among the trustees, except on one 
point— 

The County Act 

There was about the usual tenor 
displayed by the resolutions submitted 
to the convention. There was that old 
reliable one, that asks the government 
year after year to assume fifty percent 
of the cost of education, which was 
passed without any dissent. This little 
request will eventually be presented to 
the Executive Council by the Trustees’ 
Executive, and which the Cabinet will 
reject once more, as they have in the 
past. Reason? The extreme poverty of 
the province brought on by the dis¬ 
covery of oil in Alberta. In spite of all 
the careful handling that this lusty 
infant will get, it will die, and 
shortly, too, from malnutrition. This 
malady stems from two points. First, 
the “let George do the fighting” atti¬ 
tude on the part of many of the trus¬ 
tee body, and the second thing, the “we 
own them” attitude of our MLA’s. 
These last mentioned gentlemen are 
now running true to human nature in 
that when they are in power about so 
long they come to think they own 
that which they have been called to 
administer. The whole is like one of 
(Continued, on page 6 A) 
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List of Voters 

Election of Executive Council 
Albertu Teachers' Association 

A complete list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association as 
registered in the ATA office at January 31, 1951, is given on pages 48 to 
63 inclusive. 

Please see if your name is listed. If your name is not listed, notify the 
general secretary. 
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“The necessary transportation expenses of Councillors to General 
Meetings shall be paid from the funds of the Association.” 

This has been interpreted by the Executive to include holiday 
rates in effect during Easter Week but berths only if necessary, 
considering transportation facilities. Locals are expected to be 
responsible for living expenses of Councillors while in attendance 
at the Annual General Meeting. 





Letters 


(Continued from page U7) 
our boyhood games, blind man’s buff. 
I wonder who is the loser? 

Now it seems to me in all this mis- 
government that it is the young, the 
inarticulate, the mute and defenceless 
that are denied their just due. 

The contentious thing was The 
County Act. In the discussion, Mr. 
Gerhart defended it with a confident 
smile. There is a passage in Macbeth 
which states that “the smiles of some 
men contain daggers.” It seemed to 
me there was a dagger in the smile of 
Mr. Gerhart. It could have been an 
optical illusion created by a cross 
light. The minister seemed to be irri¬ 
tated by the question period, which did 
not cease until perhaps 10 p.m. The 
general discussion of this unexpected 
whelping did not take place by the 
trustees until the next morning when 
several delegates spoke vehemently 
and logically against it. There are 
some people whose backbones do not 
crumble in the face of authority. One 
lone delegate spoke in a hesitant 
fashion for it. After due consideration 
of all the pros and cons, I can only see 
one good thing in the Act, there being 
nothing so bad but what there is some 
good in it. England has a central gov¬ 
ernment with a county system as a 
subsidiary body, so it seems to me that 
it could be a tool to use to dissolve the 
legislative assembly. 

Under the Act we would have as 
much real need for the assembly as a 
pig for a tail. We could save their cost 
and not have to put up with their gov¬ 
ernment by blind man’s buff. We 
would have several rich municipalities 
in place of one tight-fisted miserly 
province. The worst part of this Act, 
as it is now written, seems to me to be 
that it subverts one of our oldest 
rights, namely, the right to reject or 
elect all persons who directly or in¬ 
directly spend our tax dollar. It is of 


the coopted members of whom I speak. 
Once these are appointed it will be 
difficult to control them in their spend¬ 
ing and legislation or get rid of them. 
They will not be responsible to the 
taxpayer for their actions. Charles I 
of England attempted to do just this, 
and with disastrous results to him and 
the nation, for a military dictatorship 
came to power in England. Our right 
and privileges have come slowly to us 
down through the centuries, and in 
the past they have been guarded 
jealously—once gained, never relin¬ 
quished. Let us close ranks and stick 
to that principle now. 

Now, one more thing and I shall be 
finished for this month. 

George I of England was a German 
who neither spoke nor understood the 
English language and worst of all he 
made no attempt to become proficient 
in using or understanding it. The 
Prime Ministers let him alone as much 
as they dared and governed the best 
they could under the circumstances. 
However, the weak subterfuges of 
prime ministers grew into precedents 
over a long term of years, and the 
prime minister, with his decile ma¬ 
jority trailing at his heels, became the 
real ruler of the nation. George I 
made no use of the greatest weapon 
he possessed — his voice; thereby 
losing his power, and the same thing 
can happen to us now in regard to 
The County Act. This is no time to 
sit inarticulate, even if you must be 
your own engineer we must suddenly 
grow articulate; making use of either 
the written word or the spoken one. It 
seems to me to be a crime to submit 
peacefully to any piece of legislation 
that one considers to be unjust in 
principle or retrograde in motion. 

FOSTER GOW. 
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